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OPID'S CAMP 

In Beautiful Forest at the head of West Fork of San Gabriel 
29 Miles From Los Axgei.es Altitude 4248 Feet 

ATTRACTIVE NEW RECREATION LODGE 

OLD 
TIME 
HOSPI¬ 
TALITY 

Cozy Cabins at Opid’s Camp 

SPLENDID FORESTS — BEAUTIFUL CANYONS 
MAGNIFICENT VIEW PEAKS ON ALL SIDES 

INTERESTING TRAILS IN ALL DIRECTIONS 
WITH EASY HIKES OF AN HOUR OR A DAY 

EASY TO REACH 

From Foothill Boulevard in La Canada. Fifteen miles through 
magnificent scenery over Angeles Crest Highway, paved, wide and 
high gear, then one mile down into the forest on a good, two-way, 

mountain road. 

YOU WILL LIKE IT AT OPID'S 

Rates Reasonable Reservations Appreciated 

Address, La Canada, California 
Phone Sterling 9929-F-2 


GOOD 

FOOD 

• • • 

cozy 

CABINS 
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SWARTOUT VALLEY LODGE 

BIG PINES 

STORE — FOUNTAIN — CAFE 
Lodge and Cabins 

SNOW SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT FOR RENT 
DANCING SATURDAY NIGHTS 

Make Reservations at 
ROOM 300—240 SOUTH BROADWAY 
LOS ANGELES 

Phone Mutual 9211—Sta. 2892 


ir ! 







Davidson Arch from the Lodge 
Center of Snow Sports Activities 



Sturtevant Falls in Early Spring 


JUST HALF WAY 

At Sturtevant Falls 


Wonderful Trails in All Directions 
West Fork—Monrovia Peak 
Orchard Camp—Two to Mt. Wilson 
Only 2 Miles from Auto Road 


Comfortably Furnished 
Cabins, Store and Cafe 
Open All the Year 

• • • 

Come to Big Santa Anita 
Canyon and enjoy the most 
beautiful mountain scenery 
in Southern California 


MR. and MRS. R. B. HOSFORD 

Proprietors 

Phone — Sierra Madre 1I-F-4 
Address — Sierra Madre, California 
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Benjamin D. Il’ilson (Don Benito) on the porch of Ins oUl home at Lake Vineyard Rancho 
Voic the site of the Huntington Library and . 7 rt Gallery. 
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WHITE GOLD 

Much has been said and written of the value 
of snow to Southern California, how essential 
it is to an ample water supply and to the pro¬ 
duction of the electric power which makes 
Metropolitan Los Angeles cleanest of the great 
industrial centers of America. 

Until very lately snow as snow was allowed 
no place in Southern California advertising, 
was a forbidden subject in tourist lures, and 
thousands in the North and East who might 
have come were kept away because they just 
couldn’t miss the wonderful times to be had 
in Winter Sports. 

Now, strange as it seems, in this land which 
has been sold to the world for its sunshine, 
citrus fruits and flowers, snow and snow sports 
have taken a leading place as Winter attrac¬ 
tions. The world is told of the preparation 
made for their comfort and pleasure in our 
snow covered mountains, of the great week-end 
crowds in snow, and when planning a trip to 
Southern California to be sure and include 
their snow sports apparel and equipment. 

So to many, both all year residents and 
tourist visitors, snow sports are becoming one 
of our greatest attractions. Regular A. A. A. 


sanctioned meets are held and world famous 
names appear in snow sports competition. At 
Big Pines, Los Angeles County’s beautiful 
forest playground, is one of the great ski-hills 
of the world. Some of the world’s greatest 
skiers have taken the jumps and some of the 
greatest records have been made there. If, 
and when, the 300 foot jump is made, it will 
probably be when the right man and perfect 
snow conditions get together on Big Pines’ 
Master Hill. 

1 here are Winter week-ends when at least 
100,000 persons play in the snow in Southern 
California and so, in still another way, snow 
has become, both in happy, healthful recrea¬ 
tion and as an attraction to a playtime throng. 
WHITE GOLD. 


FEBRUARY 

The wind is moaning through the trees 
The leafless trees and bare. 

The snow lies glistening on the leas 
In fleecy billows, and the breeze 
Has tossed the feathery flakes and made 
Low hills and hollows in the glade; 

While noontide sunbeams flash and fade 
Among the branches there. 

The jay flits by on azure wings 
That match a summer sky; 

His shrill voice through the wide air rings, 
As on a swaying branch he swings; 

And far across a stretch of snow 
In answer caws a querulous crow, 

Whose sable comrades, circling low, 

Repeat the changeless cry. 

The days hold mystic hints that thrill 
The air impalpably, 

And with prophetic promise still 
Brood over vale and snow-clad hill. 

The prisoned waters wake and move. 

Reach out to find the widening groove, 

Then eddy swiftly to the cove, 

Rejoicing to be free. 

The warm sap stirs low in the mold, 

Touched by the subtle spell; 

Life trembles in earth’s underfold, 

Where fibered roots its pulses hold; 

And sealed aurelias silent lie 

Beside the kindred mystery 

Of leaf and branch, and towering tree, 

In buried seed and cell. 

While happy earth in ether steeps 
Rolls on her sunbright way; 

By milestones—through the starry deeps 
Of measured seasons, still she sweeps; 

Nor haste, nor loitering is hers, 

Through long unknown, uncounted years, 

That range infinity. 

By Margaret Drake DeGroot. 
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CABIN LANDMARKS OF THE ANGELES 

Again we take you back to the early days of the Angeles Forest with stones of 
Big Santa Anita, Mount Wilson and the trails over the mountains from Sierra Madre 

ant There^were interesting people and happenings in those old days and who, living 
today, could tell them better than Arthur Carter, who came to Sierra Madre at the 
age of thirteen in 1882, or Walter Schneider who, with his brothers, Geor n e and 

William hiked these trails from 1889. , . T . 

Nathaniel C. Carter father of Arthur N. Carter, in 1881 bought from Lucky 
Baldwin and several homesteaders the 1100 acres, now the site of the city of Sierra 
Madre, and subdivided it into 10, 20 and 40 acre farms The following year he 
built on a spur of the mountain high above the city and valley, the beautiful old 
residence which has been the home of Arthur Carter for many years and in which 
he now cares for his mother, still active, interesting and very much interested at 

the age of 91. _ _ _ _ 


MT. WILSON AND STURTEVANT TRAILS 
FROM SIERRA MADRE 

By Arthur N. Carter 



Arthur Carter 


I wish to thank Mr. Lindley Bynum 
and his associates of the Huntington Li¬ 
brary, for invaluable assistance in research 
of the early history of Benjamin D. 
Wilson. The Author. 

The builder of the Mount Wilson Trail, 
Benjamin D. Wilson, or Don Benito as he was 
familiarly known, was born in Nashville, Ten¬ 
nessee. He arrived in Los Angeles in Novem¬ 
ber, 1841, and settled where the Huntington 
Library and gardens are now located. Here 
he planted vineyards and orange orchards, and 
his cattle ranged where Pasadena later grew 
up. 


Early in 1864, in order to obtain timber 
from the stands of sugar pine and incense 
cedar on “Wilson’s - Peak,” Don Benito had 
Indians and Mexicans start work on a trail 
beginning in Sierra Madre (however, there 
was no town there then) and following, in a 
rough way, the canyon of the Little Santa 
Anita. By July or August of the same year 
the trail was completed, and E. S. Hereford, 
a stepson of Wilson, had charge of the first 
pack train bringing down fence-posts, pickets, 
and shingles to the town of San Gabriel in the 
valley. Before the completion of the trail, 
Mr. Wilson and his children’s tutor, had made 
the ascent to the top of “Wilson’s Peak.” In 
the narrative of their trip, mention is made of 
their following an old bear trail to a spring of 
pure, cold water on the northwest slope of the 
mountain. 

The original trail did not keep to any fixed 
grade, but followed, at the the beginning, the 
top of the spur along whose west side it now 
runs, and then continued from saddle to saddle 
in order to gain elevation. The first water 
found along the trail was from a spring west 
of and above what is now known as the 
Quarter-way House. From this' point, the 
trail followed comparatively easy grades 
through the oaks and madrones to the Half¬ 
way House, now usually called Orchard 
Camp. From here, the trail passed through 
the flat, later the site of the orchard which 
gave the camp its name, then continued up the 
main Little Santa Anita Canyon to the head 
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where it crossed over, and in short, steep 
stretches climbed the m’anzanita covered ridge 
to the point where it now joins the old Mount 
Wilson Toll Road on the east side of Martin’s 
Peak, now Mount Harvard. Around Mount 
Harvard the trail was comparatively level, 
there was a steep grade up to the saddle be¬ 
tween Harvard and Wilson, then level again 
for a short distance and another steep climb of 
half a mile to the summit. 

Trails Into the Back Country 

"l'his early trail over Mount Wilson did 
not end at the peak, but continued down the 
back side to the West Fork of the San Gabriel 
and up the canyon to where Valley Forge 
Camp is now located, thence up to Barley 
Flats, Pine Flats (Charleton Flats), Chilao, 
Horse Flats and the Buckhorn country. I his 
trail from the West Fork to Barley Flats was 
one of the steepest trails 1 have ever traveled ; 
a pack burro hardly knew whether his next 
lunge would carry him forward or tip him 
over backwards. 

In the spring and early summer of 1893 in 
order to get rid of this bad stretch of trail, 
John Hartwell, one of the first rangers in the 
San Gabriel Reserve, and the writer, built a 
new trail along a route which had been laid 
out roughly by Louie Newcomb. 1 his trail 
started up a canyon which headed towards a 
low saddle in the ridge between the West hork 
of the San Gabriel and the upper Tujunga 
Canyon, climbed onto the center ridge at the 


fork of the canyon, and by a fairly easy grade 
reached the low saddle on the ridge east of 
Barley Flats; then it dropped down into the 
upper Tujunga where it connected with the 
old trail to Pine Flat thereby eliminating a 
long, tiresome trip up the West Fork and over 
Barley Flats. “Shortcut” was the name given 
to both canyon and trail. 

The First Observatory 

In the spring of 1889 Harvard College es¬ 
tablished the first observatory and telescope 
on Mount Wilson and the trail was widened 
in places to facilitate the transportation of the 
heavy castings and other large pieces of observ¬ 
atory equipment. In 1891, to accomodate the 
increasing tourist travel to Mount Wilson, 
long stretches of the original trail from the be¬ 
ginning to Martin’s Camp were abandoned 
and replaced with easier grades. 

The first buildings along the Mount Wilson 
Trail were at the Half-way House, were 
built by Don Benito Wilson during the con¬ 
struction of the trail in 1864 and consisted of 
a three room cabin, stable, blacksmith shop 
and a small building later used as a chicken 
house, all built of timbers and long split 
shakes. The property was later homesteaded 
by George Islip and George Aiken who 
planted the orchard of apples, cherries, plums 
and chestnuts, some of which still remains. 
In 1880, on my first trip up the trail, there 
were still piles of unused shakes and fence 
posts about, and hanging up in the shop was 



The first Observatory on Mount Wilson —1S89 
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The first cabin at Orchard Camp 


a long pit saw used in ripping out timbers for 
building purposes. By this time, Islip and 
Aiken had abandoned the property and it had 
ieverted to the government. Before 1889 the 
Half-way House property was again home¬ 
steaded, this time by Captain Fred Staples, 
an old forty-niner, who lived there for some 
years and then sold the property to A. G. 
Strain who leased it to various people for re¬ 
sort purposes. 

The property is still a part of the Strain 
estate. James McNally was the first one to 
make use of the Half-way House (Orchard 
Camp) as a resort. He was followed by 
James Beard, Foster Huston and two other 
lessees. M. A. DeTemple is the present occu¬ 
pant. Orchard Camp was a favorite destina¬ 
tion of week-end hikers. The only other early 
building along the Mount Wilson Trail, pre¬ 
sumably built for men hired by Wilson to get 
out lumber, was a log cabin of fairly good size 
on the north slope of Mount Wilson on the 
west side of the ravine some distance below 
where Strain’s Camp was later built, This 
cabin was destroyed later by a fire which 
burned over the entire peak. There were also 
numerous piles of fence posts and pickets on 
the top of Mount Wilson which had not been 
packed down. 

The old Quarter-way House, one and three- 
quarters miles from Sierra Madre and between 


the present trail and the stream, was built by 
Emile Deutsch in 1888 and used by the family 
for many years. Later the property was leased 
to George A. Damon, then Dean of California 
Institute of Technology, and several other 
cabins were built nearby to be used by his rela¬ 
tives and friends. I he entire front of the 
original cabin is decorated with names, initials 
and dates carved in the walls—many of them 
dating back to its first years. It is now the 
week-end home of G. K. Simmons. 

At about this time also Pete Stiel and his 
wife started Stiel’s Camp at the saddle be¬ 
tween Mount Harvard and Mount Wilson 
and here a daughter was born, the first Ameri¬ 
can baby of this part of the San Gabriels. She 
was named Alta Montana Stiel. The camp 
was later owned and operated by Clarence 
Martin and known by the more familiar name 
of Martin’s Camp. During the World War 
others were added to the few remaining camp 
buildings and the site, together with Harvard 
Peak, was used as a signal station in connec¬ 
tion with the balloon school at Ross Field. 
Later it was a construction camp during the 
building of the road from Mount Wilson to 
Red Box. Several years ago the buildings 
were all removed and there remains little to¬ 
day to mark the site. 

First Resort on Mount Wilson 
Prior to the locating of the observatory on 
Mount Wilson, A. G. Strain had homesteaded 
there, and in the spring and summer of 1889 
had opened Strain’s Camp which consisted of 
one log cabin, tents, and a canvas-covered 
dining room. In the fall of ’89 he built 
another log cabin and made extensive improve¬ 
ments in prepartion for the summer of 1890 
as the opening of the observatory brought many 
people up to Mount Wilson. Some time later 
the Pasadena and Mount Wilson T oil Road 
Company obtained property on the peak and 
built the Mount Wilson Hotel and cottages. 
Then the company built a trail from Eaton’s 
Canyon to Mount Wilson via Henniger Flats. 
From this trail one could look down onto the 
uncultivated uplands west of Eaton s Canyon 
where Altadena now stands. There below, 
thousands of golden California poppies 
bloomed in the spring. General Stoneman of 
San Gabriel once told my parents of having 
seen, when he was at Wilmington, this poppy 
field spread like a golden sheet at the foot of 
the San Gabriel Mountains some thirty or 
forty miles away. This trail was widened 
later into a stage road, the famous Mount 
Wilson Toll Road. 


1 
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I'hc first lumber and building material used 
in the construction of the Mount Wilson 
Hotel and cottages was packed up the Sierra 
Madre-Mount Wilson I rail by William M. 
Sturtcvant who came into Sierra Madrc form 
Colorado with a string of twenty-three burros 
which had been used for packing ore from, and 
supplies to, the mines there. I he history of 
the burro corrals is inseparably linked with 
that of the trails. The trails, on the whole, 
were not objectionable, but the corrals, from 
time to time, caused considerable disturbance 
in an ordinarily peaceful community. Even as 
late as 1920 burro “zoning wars” cropped up 
in Sierra Madre. The first burro corral at 
the foot of the Mount Wilson Trail was oper¬ 
ated by George Carter (not related to the 
writer) on property leased from N. C. Carter; 
then the lease passed into the hands of Deutsch 
and Robinson ; from them it went to Sturte- 
\ ant, and later to Holmes, Staats, and Wright 
of the Mount Wilson Hotel Company. 

About 1908, N. C. Carter sold the property 
to Rich and Beard who erected the larger 
stable buildings. At first all the traffic was on 
the Mount Wilson Trail, but later when the 
Sturtcvant Trail was built, the same corral 
ser\ed as packing headquarters for it. From 
here, \\ hen the mountain resorts were at the 
height of their popularity, pack trains of 


twelve to fifteen or twenty burros made daily 
trips up the Sturtcvant Trail to the Big Santa 
Anita Canyon and on to Sturtevant’s Camp. 
Food, lumber and household supplies were the 
principal materials packed up the trails. Pack 
trains also traveled up and down the Mount 
Wilson Trail, but not so frequently as on the 
Sturtevant Trail. 

“Rules of the Trail’’ 

One of the “rules of the trail” when a pack 
train came along was for the hiker to stand on 
the outside edge of the trail while the burros 
passed. Timid people, however, often sought 
the apparent security of the inside bank, and 
as a result, sometimes got badly bruised, as a 
burro always plants his hoofs stubbornly in the 
rut worn in the center of the trail no matter 
what obstructions his pack may encounter. 
Burros could be hired as saddle animals for 
trips up the trail. More than once 1 have seen 
ladies who had mounted burros at the foot of 
the trail and who had not budged from their 
backs the entire ten or eleven miles to Sturte¬ 
vant’s Camp; by that time it was all they 
could do to get off the animals, much less move 
after they had dismounted. Today all that 
remains of these burro stables and packing 
headquarters at the head of Mountain Trail 
Avenue in Sierra Madre are the buildings— 
now used for parking automobiles. 




Strain's Camp — Mt. ICilsnn —1889 
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Packing lumber for first hotel at Alt. Ik ilso/i 

The Original Sturtevant Trail tevant’s, but the idea was soon dropped. 

, The original Sturtevant Trail was that In April, 1897, in order to establish a prc- 
which crosses upper Winter Creek and passes liminary grade for the trail beyond Sturte- 

through Hoegee’s Camp. It was first known vant’s Camp, L. T. Newcomb and I went up 

as the Burlingame Trail and was built as far the Mount Wilson 1 rail and down into the 

as Winter Creek in 1886 and 1887 bv a grad- West Fork of the San Gabr.cl where we stayed 
ing contractor, Burlingame, who intended over night at Newcomb s hidden cabin. Joseph 
hauling out the heavy stand of big cone spruce Grinnell, Professor of Zoology at the Univer- 
which is above Hoegee’s Camp. The trail sity of California, tells how the young men of 
started in the canyon north of the Lannon Pasadena who frequented the San Gabriels 
property (just west of Double Drive at the at that time welcomed every opportunity to 
eastern boundarv of Sierra Madre), and had learn about the mountains from Louie New- 
been completed nearly to the stand of timber comb. He laid out many of these early trails, 

when the entire San Gabriel Range was made and in recent years his knowledge of the San 

into the San Gabriel Forest Reserve. Gabriels has been invaluable to engineers 

Not until 1897 when Sturtevant and Strain building roads into the “back country.” The 
developed the idea of building a short cut to next morning we went on down the West Fork 
the Antelope Valley was any further interest and then turned south, up a side canyon, to 
taken in the trail. At this time, articles of what is now known as Newcomb’s Pass. From 
incorporation were taken out and the trail was there, we worked out a preliminary giade into 
known as the “Sierra Madre and Antelope the canyon where Sturtevant’s Camp now 
Valley Toll Trail.” Officers of the corpora- stands. We had intended to camp that night 
tion were A. G. Strain, President, A. N. at Santa Olinc Canyon, where blankets and 
Carter. Secretary. In the spring of the same provisions had been left previously, but mght- 
vear work commenced on the trail again, fall overtook us just as we reached the foot of 
overgrown brush was cleared away, slides were the Sturtevant Falls. We gathered wood for 
removed, a new section of trail was built, from the night and ate a biscuit and some jerky left 
' where Carter’s Camp was later established in from our lunch. The April night was far 
the Little Santa Anita Canyon to the original from warm; so until early morning it was a 
foot of the trail on the Lannon ranch, and the matter of alternately freezing one side and 
trail was extended to what is now Sturtevant’s thawing the other as we attempted to sleep by 
Camp and from there on into the West Fork the fire. By nine o’clock the next morning we 
of the San Gabriel Canyon. For a while, toll reached our blankets and provisions, and from 
was collected from people going beyond Stur- there we had a good trail to Sierra Madre. 
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Santa Anita Canyon Resorts 
Early in the summer of 1898, William 
Sturtevant and his family opened Sturtevant s 
Camp to the public. The camp consisted of 
a dining room, store, tents and two or three 
small frame buildings and was, for many years, 
one of the most popular resorts in the San 
Gabriel Range. Numerous families regularly 
spent their vacations there and many hikers 
made it a stopping place on trips over Mount 
Wilson and into the back country. Later the 
camp was operated for a time by J. M. Beard 
and in 1915 was sold to Edward J. Killian 
and for several years past has been managed 
for him by V. B. Hoopes. T he lease, build¬ 
ings and equipment have lately been sold to 
F. C. Thomas who will himself be in active 
management, and it may be that Sturtevant s 
Camp, known to all mountain folks of the old 
days as one of the most beautiful spots in the 
range, will regain its old popularity. , 

The old cabin, constructed of squared logs, 
which has long been used as library and recrea¬ 
tion room at Sturtevant's, was built by Louie 
Newcomb and others in 1903 and was occupied 
by him as Ranger for that district. It has 
always remained the property of the U. S. 
Forestry Department. 

Hoegee's Camp, on the original Sturtevant 
Trail, was started in 1908 by Arie Hoegee, 


Old Log Ranger Station at Sturtevant 

now senior member of A. Hoegee and Sons, of 
Los Angeles. It has a beautiful setting on 
Winter Creek, one and one-half miles up from 
Big Santa Anita and has been a poular resort 
for nearly thirty years. 

Fern Lodge, near the foot of Sturtevant 
Falls, was started in 1916 by Earl Topping 
of Sierra Madre who managed it for four 
years. In March 1920, he sold it to Mr, and 
Mrs. R. B. Hosford who have been its popular 
managers since. The later trail to Sturte- 
vant’s, and beyond, passes through Fern Lodge 
and here also starts the East Fork Trail to 
Spring Camp and Monrovia Peak. 

Across the stream and nearer the falls, the 
Sierra Club, Southern Chapter, built their first 
mountain home and dedicated it, “Muir 
Lodge,” in October 1913. 

Robert’s Camp, once the largest resort in 
the canyon, was started in September, 1912 
by Otto L. Roberts and Joe Clark. Though 
the buildings are still standing, many of the 
cabins have been sold for private recreation 
homes and the resort has been closed for 
several years. 

First Water Camp, where Santa Anita 
Trail first meets the canyon stream, was started 
in 1919 by Lee F. Tigh who at that time pur¬ 
chased three private cabins on Forestry lease 
and began construction of the present store, 
restaurant and recreation hall. Facilities were 
gradually increased until there were twenty- 
three cabins and accomodations for one hun¬ 
dred and eight persons. In May, 1928, the 
lcaese was transferred to P. J. Benson; in 
March, 1929, to A. D. Choate and in July, 

1932, back to Benson again. In December, 

1933, it was purchased by James A. Steele and 


William M. Sturtevant 
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The Hermit of Santa Anita 

his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Steele, in¬ 
stalled as managers. Many additions and 
improvements have since been made and First 
Water Camp is regaining its old popularity. 

The Hermit of Santa Anita 

Most mountain areas give shelter to at least 
one recluse. The Hermit of the Big Santa 
Anita Canyon was an Armenian who came to 
Sierra Madre about 1898 with an old horse 
and an even older buckboard. He built him¬ 
self a small stone house in Big Santa Anita 
Canyon downstream from where First Water 
Camp is situated. His house, built without 
windows, was ventilated only by small open¬ 
ings between the mortar and the rocks. Here 
he lived in seclusion and, among other things, 
made medicines out of native herbs. About 
once a week he came down the trail, at first 
with his old horse and later with a wheel¬ 
barrow, for necessary supplies. When the 
Forest Service opened Santa Anita Canyon to 
■cabin owners, the hermit did considerable, 
work in helping build cabins, and in a blasting 
accident he lost one eye. Until his death, 
about two years ago, this wiry little man with 
his long, dark hair, his shaggy dark beard, and 
with a black patch over one eye, formed a 
picturesque figure in our mountains. 

The first of many recreation and week-end 


cabins now in Big Santa Anita Canyon was 
built in 1908 by a group of Sierra Madre boys 
who formed the Swastika Club. Among the 
active members were Dale Bowen, Roy Bowen, 
Henry Olsen, Ray Bravender and Leonard 
Tucker. Cement, other building materials 
and equipment for their stone and log cabin 
were packed in by the old trail and down into 
the canyon through Winter Creek on the backs 
of the boys. “Swilliken Den,” as the cabin 
was called, because of some joke on Bravender, 
was torn down in the summer of 1936. 

At the foot of the mountains in the Little 
Santa Anita Canyon a camp consisting of 
thirty-seven tent-houses and five cottages was 
opened to the public by the Carter brothers in 
the spring of 1906. After the first year, it was 
run by Mr. and Mrs. A. N. Carter. In 1913, 
the property was sold and subdivided into 
building lots. Carter’s Camp was very popu¬ 
lar with people who did not wish to make the 
more strenuous trips into the mountains on the 
backs of patient burros. Many families stayed 
at the camp as long as one or two months each 
season, the head of the family commuting to 
his work each day. On January 1, 1906, the 
Pacific Electric Railway began its passenger 
service to Sierra Madre thereby adding greatly 
to the success of Carter’s Camp and to the 
popularity of the nearby trails and mountain 
resorts. 

For several years up to about 1916, hun¬ 
dreds, and perhaps even thousands, of hikers 
used to travel up and down these trails every 
week-end. T he procession of laughing and 
singing hikers would begin early Saturday 
afternoon and continue until dusk, or, on 
moonlight nights, far into the night. Then 
Sunday afternoon the hikers came down, many 
of them foot-sore and subdued, and climbed 
onto the special Pacific Electric cars waiting 
to take them back to Los Angeles and adjacent 
towns. But now, auto roads have slashed into 
the mountainsides, and only those people who 
hike for the love of hiking use these trails. 

OUR COVER PICTURE 
Mt. Wilson Buried in Snow 

Though this picture was taken so many 
years ago that we are unable to learn the 
photographer’s name, every heavy snow storm 
produces similar scenes on this nearby and 
easily accessible mountain top. There are on 
display at Mt. Wilson Hotel many photo¬ 
graphs of snow scenes so beautiful that they 
may be duplicated at few places in the world. 
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THE STORY OF HENNIGER FLAT AND THE 
HALF-WAY HOUSE 


As Told by Walter S. 

CAPTAIN WM. K. HENNIGER 
AND HENNIGER FLAT 

It was my good fortune to know Captain 
Henniger quite well the last five years of his 
life and to meet him often at the Flat which 
bears his name. My older brother, George 
Schneider, who later built the Half-way 
House, had come out from Minnesota for his 
health in 1886, followed by a sister the follow¬ 
ing year and in 1890 both were living at Hen- 
niger's. It was my job, assisted by a younger 
brother, Edward, to about once a week drive 
in two pack burros loaded with supplies. 

For some of the facts here set forth I am 
indebted to Dr. Reid and his History of 
Pasadena. Henniger had reached California 
in the fall of 48, just ahead of the gold rush, 
and many a thrilling tale he told of bears, 
Indians and his experiences in the north in the 
“Days of Old, The Days of Gold, The Days 
of ’49.” I recall his saying “we never thought 
a gold camp amounted to a damn 'til flour 
sold at a dollar a pound.” 

Coming south, he lived for awhile near San 
Gabriel and there married a Mexican or, as 
Walter Allen tells me, a full blooded Indian 
woman of the Mission. Questioned about 
this he stated that unmarried white women 
were too scarce in those days. It is said he 


Schneider of Pasadena 

was the first sheriff of Santa Clara County 
and that lie gained the title of “Captain” in 
service against the Indians of the north. 

In his search for minerals in the local moun¬ 
tains he found the little basin or valley half¬ 
way up Mount Wilson where he finally settled 
in 1880 or 1881 only to be driven out by a 
dry season which left him without water. The 
copious rains of 1884 replenished the springs 
and he returned, built a house, a cistern for 
water storage, cleared some land and planted 
trees. Later all tillable land was cleared on 
which he grew hay, corn, vegetables, fruit 
and melons. 

In 18S5 or ’86, E. L. Mayberry, a well 
known land owner of Pasadena, planning to 
build a house there for his invalid wife, greatly 
improved Henniger’s trail intending to make 
it a road later on. After a few trips on horse¬ 
back he gave up the place because of difficul¬ 
ties of access. 

The old trail which I tramped so many 
times in the ’90’s is overgrown and nearly 
obliterated. It entered Eaton Canyon at the 
east end of New York Avenue by the rock 
crusher. Those big oaks were small then and 
a sign pointed across the wash “To Kinneloa 
Ranch.” After a few stream crossings we 
turned up a canyon just above the Police Rifle 
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Range and a short distance beyond turned up 
the slope on a scries of steep switch backs 
which led by the most direct route to the Flat. 
This trail was a mile and a quarter in length, 
compared to about three miles by the 1 oil 
Road which came ten years later, and on a 
hot day took all we had to keep going. 

Cap Henniger was of medium height, stocky 
of frame, face deeply tanned and gray hair 
and beard. He was afflicted with palsy and 
hands and arms shook continuously; however, 
lie could control them somewhat by grasping 
a chair or table or with a heavy object in his 
hands and he drank from a heavy iron cup. 
As food dropped from his palsied hands into 
his full beard, sometimes after a meal lie was 
not a pleasant sight. He was good matured, 
full of fun and jokes and with his stories of his 
frontier days soon had his visitors at ease. 

The one thing which stands out, as I think 
back of this old grizzled mountaineer of half 
a century ago, was his remarkable ability with 
a rifle. Just imagine this old man of seventy, 
without glasses, his arms continuously shaking, 
picking off the head of a bluejay swinging on 
a corn stalk out in the field. One moonlight 
night, attracted by a commotion among his 
burros, he discovered a mountain lion sneaking 
in and, at one hundred yards, drilled its skull 
with a bullet. 

During the last few years of his life the 
Mount Wilson Trail was built, later to be 
widened to the Toll Road. Pete Stiel, a res¬ 
taurant man of Pasadena, opened a resort 
near the summit of Mount Wilson which was 
later known as Martin’s Camp, and by Stuff's 
packtrain, Henniger, in his last years, got his 
supplies. When Cap Henniger died on March 
4, 1894, it was Pete Stiel who took charge of 
his affairs and attended to his burial. 

I remember, during his last illness, seeing 
two middle-aged women and some children at 
the Flat and these, I was told, were daughters 
and grandchildren from San Gabriel. My 
brother George helped to carry his body down 
the mountain and I presume he was buried in 
the little churchyard at San Gabriel. After 
Henniger, various parties lived on the Flat. 
In 1913 some Japanese occupied it with several 
hundred chickens and later it was used for a 
fox farm which was said by many to conceal 
the manufacture of illegal liquor. 

On July 3, 1895, the Henniger property, 
one hundred twenty acres, was sold at admin¬ 
istrators sale to Iff. C. Allen and became a 
part of the Mount Wilson Toll Road Com¬ 
pany’s holdings. Later it was sold to Los 


Angeles County for the forest nursery which 
was started about 1917 by Hon. I. P. Lukcns, 
one of the best known and most respected 
citizens of Pasadena. Mr. Lukens, one of the 
early supervisors of Angeles National h orest, 
was a pioneer in re-forestration and it was 
through his insistence and under his super¬ 
vision that the forest of pines now surround¬ 
ing Henniger Flat was planted. On a histori¬ 
cal sign erected on the property are many 
mistakes; the well-known T. P. Lukens is 
called Arthur Lukins and Captain Wm. K. 
Henniger becomes John Henniger. 


THE HALE WAY HOUSE 
and George A. Schneider, Mountaineer 

George Schneider, ill and in search of a 
milder climate than that of his birthplace, 
Albert Lea, Minnesota, came to Pasadena in 
1886 and a year later was joined by a sister, 
Matilda (Mrs. Frank B. Copclin). Then in 
March of 1888 the entire Schneider family 
followed, building a home in North Pasadena. 

The following year or perhaps 1890 both 
George and Matilda, seeking the benefits of 
mountain air, spent the Summer with that old 
mountaineer, Cap Henniger at Henniger 
Flats. George, who had become quite a noted 
hunter before leaving Minnesota, soon re¬ 
gained his prowess, as game was plentiful and 
deer and wild cats were often added to the 
small game which fell to his rifle. He also 
trapped foxes and killed many rattlesnakes. 

He later acquired a few burros, became 
expert at packing and stayed on at Henniger's 
for three years, much improved in health and 
by this time a confirmed mountaineer. 

A timber tract of 160 acres, adjoining Hen- 
niger’s on the east, had been filed on by a man 
named Curtis who was later accidentally 
killed. Schneider bought the relinquishment 
from the widow, refiled on the land for him¬ 
self, and leaving Henniger’s built a small 
board cabin near what is now known as Idle 
Hour Junction or Turnout 14, the first Half¬ 
way House. I am not sure of the date but 
recall that he was living there the year of Cap 
Henniger’s death in 1894. 

A bullet hole through the door often aroused 
the interest of visitors. It was made by train 
robbers known as the Johnson Gang who, 
after holding up a Southern Pacific train at 
Roscoe, in the San Fernando Valley, passed 
the cabin on their way to a hide-out in the 
mountains. Luckily, George had gone to town 
for supplies and didn’t meet the desperados 
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Schneider's Camp — Half-Way House on Ml. Wilson Toll Road 


but found their calling card on his return. 

While the Toll Road was being built and 
improved, George packed water and supplies 
for the workmen and on one trip his burros 
were stampeded by a female mountain lion 
with two cubs. 

About 1897, he started the larger house 
farther up the road which soon became known 
as Schneider's Camp or the Half-way House. 
This was quite an undertaking as his health 
was not the best and he had little money to 
work with. It took a whole summer to pack 
in the material on burro back and considerable 
ingenuity to negotiate that crooked trail with 
glass doors, six foot windows, brick for the 
chimney and finally the successful transporting 
of the 24 foot timbers which today support the 
front porch. Swivel pack saddles were de¬ 
vised, with rollers on which to slide the long 
timbers back and forth, sometimes far out 
over the canyon at sharp turns of the trail. 

The house, two stories high, with a two 
story porch on three sides, was completed 
about 1898, and here, with the assistance of 
his sister, Mrs. Copelin, he served lunches and 
soft drinks and rented rooms to those who 


traveled the trail. As work on the toll road 
progressed, large crews of workmen were 
camped there and, at times, groups of fire 
fighters who had been hastily recruited in the 
valley to fight several mountain fires. 

At the opening of the deer season it was the 
headquarters for hunters who knew Schneider 
as a great hunter himself. I can remember 
them well, shooting at the mark and talking 
guns, their favorite target, a black frying pan, 
hung in the center of the white rock slide 
near Buzzard’s Roost, and 400 yards away. 
It took a good shot to hit the pan and spurts 
of dust told when they missed. 

As the road was widened, mule and burro 
trains gave way to horse drawn vehicles and 
astronomers and scientists came from afar to 
the observatory on Mount Wilson, stopping 
for refreshment at the Half-way House. Per¬ 
haps the most noted of these visitors was the 
great Iron Master himself, Andrew Carnegie, 
whose millions have since made permanent 
provision for the Mount Wilson Observatory 
and its staff. 

On moonlight nights, especially Saturdays, 
there were parties of hikers arriving at all 
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Geo. Schneider, center, and his father, ll'm. Schneider, 
right, at the first Half-H'ay House. 


hours. It was quite the thing to go up by 
moonlight and I noticed that many of these 
folk were from a distance or from abroad, 
while on the other hand, many who have lived 
long in this vicinity have never been up the 
mountain. 

George Schneider’s Half-way House was 
popular with mountain folk and many are 
those who recall it with pleasant memories. 
After about a dozen years his health failed 
and he came to his mother’s home in Pasadena 
where he died in 1912 at the age of 48. Thus 
passed the last and perhaps the youngest of 
the mountain pioneers who built trails and 
cabins, developed water and helped to make 
our mountains accessible to the public. 

The house which he built at such a sacrifice 
of strength and under such difficulties is the 
only one standing of seven buildings which, at 
one time, stood along the Mount Wilson road. 

On the east bank of Eaton’s Canyon, at the 
foot of the old toll road, stood the first Toll 
House, Dew Drop Inn, and just above, where 
the road turned east, was a corrugated iron 
storehouse. Next came Henniger’s house, long 
ago replaced, then the Schneider cabin at Idle 
Hour Junction and just above it, the Half¬ 
way House. 


About a mile below the summit, in the 
saddle between Mount Wilson, and Mount 
Harvard, many old-timers will remember 
Sticl’s Camp, later known as Martin’s Camp, 
which was built before the hotel buildings on 
the peak. Then a little storehouse, farther 
up, for the West Fork Resorts and lastly the 
old log Casino, southwest of the present hotel. 
All are now gone except the Half-way House 
and the toll road itself is a thing of the past, 
replaced by the new high-gear highway from 
Angeles Crest. It is said that the County 
will widen and improve the old road to Hen¬ 
niger’s Flats which, if true, is welcome news 
to us all, but the old Mount Wilson Trail 
and the Toll Road which replaced it will 
soon be only memories, passing out with those 
who built and loved them. 


THE SILENT FOREST 

Complete silence is here, silence absolute. 

The sun has gone, day birds are still. 

The afternoon wind has died away and the gentle 
evening breeze has not yet sprung up. 

The cedars and the pines are silent. 

No other living soul is nearer than miles away. 

No living thing domestic is here. 

The wild life of the forest has not yet gone forth 
on their rounds of business or pleasure. 

So peaceful—so calm—so still. 

An hour like this I sit and listen. Hark! 

Do I hear a sound? Nothing. 

Then a lonesome, homesick feeling, almost a fear 
creeps over me. I have listened so intently 
without hearing anything that I am afraid, 
afraid now that I WILL hear something. I 
shiver, though the night is warm. 

I speak and my voice cracks the silence like a shot. 

An echo flings the tone back to me. Silence is 
better. 

Again I listen, every nerve taut to catch a sound. 

Ah! at last! There it comes! 

At first the faintest whisper in the tops of the tallest 
pines—the first evening voice of the forest. 

Whispering now a little louder—now a definite 
murmur. 

The evening breeze is coming in. 

A night bird chirps and far off an owl calls its 
mate. 

I am no longer alone. 

—Claude Downing. 
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THE MOUNTAINS’ INVITATION 

"COME UP HIGHER” 

Reverend E. P. Rankin’s own story of his first attempt to climb Monrovia Peak, 

January 22, 1920: 


Introduction by Riclitird M. Johnson, I'mil 

Companion of Mr. Rankin, and secretary 
of Yucca Hiking Club of Monrovia 

Poised gracefully upon the outstretched arm 
of the East Fork of the Big Santa Anita, 
Monrovia Peak lifts its mile-high brow and, 
looking out across the wide spread of the 
canyon, greets its big-sister-peak, Mount Wil¬ 
son, clasping the westward stretching canyon 
arms to its bosom. 

And when the mouuntain turns its ga/.c 
southward on a January day to catch the 
glint of the low-lying noonday sun on the far 
away waters of the Pacific, it looks down 
fondly upon the little city at its foot whose 
namesake it is. Perhaps the thought may 
arise of how much more the city of Monrovia 
and the mountain have grown to mean to each 
other since the coming of the Reverend E. P. 
Rankin to live out the evening of his life here. 
Mr. Rankin tells here the story of his first at¬ 
tempt to find his way to the top of Monrovia 
Peak. He has climbed it every year, on or 
near his birthday, the last at the age of 91. 

Mr. Rankin's story: 

After forty-eight years of service as a minis¬ 
ter of the Gospel, connected with the Presby¬ 
terian Church, I retired from the active work 
of the ministry at the age of seventy-four. A 
kindly Providence led us at that time to make 
our home in Monrovia, California. 

Coming from a prairie state, the mountains 
above Monrovia at once began to arrest atten¬ 
tion. Looking up toward them, theirs seemed 
to be always the invitation, “Come and see.” 
I had always been healthy, strong and active. 
With much leisure time on my hands in Mon¬ 
rovia, the desire grew on me to accept this 
invitation of the mountains. 

Monrovia is most favorably situated as a 
starting point for exploration of its neighbor¬ 
ing mountain regions. Its streets run up into 
the foothills; some of them connect with trails 
leading into forest or higher up the slopes. I 
soon took to the trails. I found a charm in 
them that was irresistible. 

Within a few months I had become ac¬ 
quainted with all the trails within a distance 
of five or six miles. I loved the canyons with 
their lively streams of pure “laughing” water 


splashing along in rocky channels. I loved 
the beauty of overhanging shrubs and of the 
evergreen towering trees above. And when 
the trails took me to the heights, I reveled in 
the far distant views over undulating moun¬ 
tain ranges and low-lying, fertile, prosperous 
valleys reaching far off toward the sea. 

But there were still mountain heights above 
me that I had not explored. Somewhere along 
the crest of that ridge above Monrovia was 
the peak that bore the city’s name. There was 
a trail of somewhat uncertain character lead¬ 
ing up to or near the peak, I was told, that 
could be picked up here and there. And al¬ 
ways from those heights seemed to come the 
ringing invitation. “Come up Higher,” while 
a determined voice in my own soul responded, 
“Thank you, I will.” 

The night before my seventy-fifth birthday, 
January 22, 1920, I said to the family, “To¬ 
morrow it’s me for the Peak. You have the 
birthday dinner ready at night when I get 
down.” But, alas, “the best-laid plans of mice 
and men gang aft aglcy.” Off to an early 
start, I passed Deer Park, half way to the 
Peak as far as mileage is concerned, at nine 
o’clock. But beyond there the climbing grew 
stiffer and the trail more obscure. I was an 
hour longer in reaching what I supposed was 
the top than I had allowed myself in the day’s 
schedule. 

Another fruitless hour was spent in search¬ 
ing for the trail that I had been told led down 
to Monrovia on the other side. And in doing 
so I had wandered far from the trail that had 
brought me up. The afternoon of the very 
short January day was half gone. I came to 
a canyon that I knew headed back toward 
Monrovia, and started down. I soon found it 
to be a narrow gorge with steep, rocky sides. 
Rocky ledges looked down over high drops 
where safe maneuvering was difficult. Dark¬ 
ness came on and I kept searching hopefully 
for a trail of some kind over which I might 
travel faster and more safely. Though I did 
not know it at the time, I. was in Sawpit Can¬ 
yon, a deep and steep cut in the mountain side 
looking out toward the citj'. In the deepening 
darkness I had to feel my way until I 
stumbled and fell. That fall knocked the 
breath out of me for awhile. I had to give up 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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SAN ANTONIO TO 
IRON MOUNTAIN 

By J. Raymond Minnich 
of The Baldy Biff horns 

Now that the Devil’s Backbone has been 
made “safe for civilization,” Mt. San An¬ 
tonio becomes more readily accessible than 
ever before. The summit can easily be 
reached from Lytle Creek Divide in two hours 
and it has been done in less than one hour. 
Therefore, some of the hardier hikers of the 
Angeles have come to consider Old Baldy, not 
as a goal, but merely the start of a pleasant 
day’s hike. 

The ridge westward to Iron Mountain 
offers the easiest and most enjoyable contin¬ 
uation. There are no man-made trails in this 
area and only seasoned hikers should attempt 
the trip. Along the ridge itself, game trails 
abound and one can amble along viewing the 
vast upper reaches of Coldwater on one hand 
and the wild recesses of Fish Fork on the 
other. 

At a point about three miles west of Baldy 
the Ridge suddenly begins to make an astound¬ 
ing series of precipitous rises to the summit of 
Iron Mountain. Just before the first of these 
“sawteeth” is reached an old trail crosses the 
ridge from Coldwater to Fish Fork. One can 
follow this trail down the Coldwater side 
about half a mile to the Gold Dollar Mine, 
an interesting old establishment which still 
operates in the summer. From here, the regu¬ 
lar trails can be followed back to Camp 
Baldy, 12 miles. 

The more difficult alternative is to continue 
westward across the “sawteeth” to the summit 
of Iron Mountain itself. I his is a bit tick¬ 
lish in spots but danger can be reduced to a 
minimum by use of ordinary care and judg¬ 
ment. From the peak one gets a matchless 
close-up view of San Antonio to the east, while 
the west side of the mountain falls more than 
5,000 feet into the tremendous chasm of the 
East Fork of the San Gabriel. 

One has the choice of several routes down 
off the mountain, but probably the best is the 
one down the west side to the Stanley Mine. 
This gold mine still operates and is located 
on well marked trails. From here one can 
either take the regular trails back to Camp 
Baldy, 22 miles, or go down to the auto road 
in the East Fork of the San Gabriel, 5 miles. 

In order to make this a loop trip one must 
leave a car at Camp Baldy and take the Bear 
Canvon trail or else get a lift to the Lytle 


Creek Divide. With an early start the loop 
trip, via the Gold Dollar Mine, can be made 
in a day. The longer hike, via Iron Moun¬ 
tain and the Stanley Mine, has been made in 
a day, but such speed is not recommended. 

Water can only be obtained at the two 
mines and from streams along the return trail. 
There is no water on the Ridge. Bighorn 
Mountain sheep have been observed on Iron 
Mountain and from tracks seen on several 
occasions this area, little frequented by man, 
seems to be a favorite haunt for them. 

PIONEERING THE 
PACIFIC CREST TRAIL 

By Warren L. Rogers 
Executive Secretary, Pacific Crest Trail Sys¬ 
tem Conference. 

Acting as trail guide in accompanying the 
Y. M. C. A. groups through two summers of 
hiking in the first endeavor to hike the Pacific 
Crest Trail from Mexico to Canada, I find 
myself in a position to recommend trips along 
the route to everyone who is interested in 
hiking and camping along the Pacific coast. 

Clinton C. Clarke, who developed the trail 
idea, was hoping that some organization which 
could cover all the route, would tackle the job 
to learn, at first hand, trail conditions along 
the way. Up until the “Y” relay hike of the 
trail system was begun only sections of the 
system had been covered well by mountaineers. 
Many hiking clubs have in past years made 
outings over well known trails within the sys¬ 
tem, but never before had an attempt been 
made to travel the entire route of 2,267 miles. 

Following Mr. Clarke’s leadership the Pa¬ 
cific Crest Trail System Conference of leading 
west coast hiking and camping organizations 
was formed in June 1935. With this advance 
recognition and the Conference outline of 
trails and landmarks within the system the 
Y. M. C. A. launched a relay hike destined 
to cover the entire route. 

The first relay group began their northward 
trek from the U. S.-Mexican border at Campo 
10:50 a.m., June 15, 1935, following the cere¬ 
monies held at the California Pacific Inter¬ 
national Exposition in Balboa Park in San 
Diego that morning. Blanchard R. Evarts, 
county Y. M. C. A. secretary, was the leader 
of eight boys who comprised the first team. 
The ceremonies were begun at the Exposition 
Organ Amphitheater. Eldwood Bailey, Ex¬ 
position director, bade the boys Godspeed and 
give them a letter from Frank Belcher, Expo¬ 
sition president, wishing them the best of luck 
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and success “in this eventful hike.” 

The Piute Indian band furnished music for 
the starting ceremony and four big chiefs in 
uniform from the Indian Village gave the 
boys an Indian blessing. They smoked a pipe 
of peace while grouped to represent north, 
south, east and west. They were: Big Tree, 
Black Hawk, Willow Bird and Little Bison. 
A fifth chief, Thunder Cloud, gave the sun 
call. 

Ernest Hulick of Harry Morgan’s special 
days and events staff, arranged the details of 
the ceremony. Herbert H. Holmes, San 
Diego “Y” secretary; Blanchard R. Evarts, 
hike leader, and Robert E. Callahan, manager 
of Indian Village, spoke. The boys and In¬ 
dians marched from the pavilion to the Indian 
Village, from where the hikers were taken by 
automobiles to Campo, the southern end of 
the Pacific Crest Trail. 

There, after collecting the signatures of the 
postmaster and customs officials and having 
the log book stamped with the post office seal, 
the hikers stepped over the “line” into Mexico, 
made an about-face and began the relays which 
so far have covered 1,612 miles of trail across 
desert sands and mountain ridges from Mexico 
to Odell Lake in Oregon. An estimated dis¬ 
tance of 655 miles separates the relay point of 
last summer from the Canadian line which 
“Y” groups expect to hike this coming season. 

Additional accounts of “pioneering the 
trail” will be printed in subsequent issues of 
Trails Magazine. 

ANGELES FOREST"NEWS 


Los Padres National Forest— 

This is the new name for the Santa Bar¬ 
bara Forest, 1,722,555 acres, largest in Cali¬ 
fornia. It includes a large part of the mountain 
area of San Louis Obispo, Santa Barbara and 
Ventura Counties and extends from Monterey 
County line to Santa Clara Valley. This 
great area is administered by Supervisor S. A. 
Nash-Boulden, with offices in the Federal 
Building, Santa Barbara. 

Angeles Crest Highway- 

Many of our readers are asking what has 
happened to this important highway across the 
mountains. Grade is now finished from 
Charlton Flat to Short Cut Canyon trail east 
of Barley Flats. Honor Camp construction 
crews are now working directly below the 
forested area of Barley Flats and we are told 
that the contract will soon be let for 1.3 miles, 


to connect this grade with the present com¬ 
pleted section at Red Box. Fourteen miles of 
new highway from Red Box to Charlton Flat 
should be open by September 1 and, it is stated, 
that funds for the widening of that section 
between Charlton Flat and Buckhorn Flat 
will soon be available. 

Charlton Flat— 

This 600 acre forest park, which was sev¬ 
eral years ago, granted to the City of Pasa¬ 
dena under a special use permit, has been re¬ 
turned to the Federal Forestry Department. 
Work will start in early Spring on the devel¬ 
opment here of one of the largest and finest 
camp and picnic grounds in the Angeles 
Forest. 

County Joshua Tree Park— 

Fifteen miles east of Lancaster and about 
two miles northeast of the Antelope Valley 
Indian Museum at Piute Butte, is a grove of 
Joshua trees which contains the largest and 
oldest specimens known. The largest tree in 
the grove, and largest in the world, was 
burned by vandals in 1930. This tree was 
58^ feet high and 24 feet around the trunk, 
but there are several now growing here which 
are nearly as large. It is encouraging to find 
that so many are interested in saving this re¬ 
markable grove, the oldest living things in 
Southern California and possibly of an age 
equal to the giant Sequoias. 

San Gabriel Gorge Road— 

The grade of this new mountain highway 
is now completed to The Narrows, and is 
open for public travel to Honor Camp No. 4, 
five miles up the river from Camp Bonita. A 
bridge has been built across the gorge at The 
Narrows and a 267 foot tunnel is now being 
driven through a spur, of the mountain just 
above. 

Dams of the San Gabriel— 

Many of you are overlooking something 
mighty interesting in the San Gabriel Dams. 
The Pasadena Dam, at Pine Canyon, is one 
of the finest re-in forced concrete dams in the 
world, and most of it is open to public inspec¬ 
tion at all times. 

It may be reached by a short spur from the 
paved highway and there is ample parking and 
turning space on top of the dam. It is several 
times as big as it looks from the highway; go 
down and see. 

(Continued on Page 2S) 
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SKI-CONSCIOUSNESS 

By Ethel Severson 

Member of Sierra Chib, Southern California 
Chapter, and Ski Mountaineers 
of California. 

It used to be-—here in Southern California 
—until the last year or so, that if you happened 
casually to mention that you were going skiing, 
vour auditor invariably would gasp, “How 
high can you jump?”, or would look at you 
with suspicion and inquire, “But where do 
you ski around here ?” 

Now, mention skiing—faces light up and 
conversation flourishes. “What kind of bind¬ 
ings do you use?” Have you ever tried the 
slalom course on Baldy ?” “How do \ou like 
that run on San Gorgonio?” 

The glistening slopes of San Gorgonio and 
San Antonio, even San Jacinto, arc no longer 
unknown and wasted. People have become 
aware of skiing, mountain life docs not cease 
with the coming of winter; instead, it begins, 
or continues with renewed impetus at the first 
snowfall. Formerly (this means only three 
or four years ago) the high slopes were desert¬ 
ed save for a few of the vanguard of skiiers— 
those who discovered early the joy of the crisp 
air, the breath-taking beauty of winter days 
on mounatin peaks, the thrill of a down- 
mountain descent. 

Week-ends see a veritable parade leaving 
the city, autos bristling with skis, occupants 
quivering with anticipation as they hasten to 
their promised land. And they’re not an army 
of toe-strappers playing at throwing snow- 
halls; they’re serious-minded skiers, out to 
learn the turns, the control and the proper 
technique so that they may enjoy to the fullest 
this most satisfying of sports. 

They’re not “ski-rabbits,” arrayed in heavy 
woolen scarfs, gaudy colors arranged with no 
regard for harmony, and ineffectual shoes, 
huilt neither for skiing nor cold weather. 
They are trimly dressed in dark ski pants or 
knickers, light-weight parkas or windbreakers, 
the most sturdy and practical square-toed ski 
boots, and—those fine points taken care of— 
they let themselves go in riotous shirts, mit¬ 
tens, and be-feathered Austrian hats. 

One by one, huts are being built in the 
higher altitudes. The ski hut of the always 
pioneering Sierra Club, high on Mt. San An¬ 
tonio, the clubhouse of the Big Pines Ski Club, 
the Arrowhead hut at Keller Peak—these arc 
only the forerunners of many to come. 

This year, as if Nature herself is in accord 
with the amazing growth of interest in skiing, 



Ethel Severson 

we are particularly blessed with snow. Even 
the lower resorts have an abundance. It is 
rather amusing now to recall the December 
meeting of a certain ski cluh which resolved 
into a prayer meeting for snow. 

Now that I’ve told you about the joys of 
skiing in southern California, how we are only 
beginning to realize our possibilities and how 
fortunate we are in our locale where we may 
drive among the scented orange groves to and 
from our white fairylands, it must be con¬ 
fessed that this is being written enroute to the 
ski fields of Sun Valley, Idaho. This must 
not be considered traitorous. All my antici¬ 
pations of Sun Valley are based on recollec¬ 
tions of glorious days of skiing near Los An¬ 
geles, and it does not seem possible that any¬ 
thing in Sun Valley or elsewhere can surpass 
them. _ 

0. S. GOVERNMENT 

TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 

Price 16c Key Map Tree 

TRAIL MAP OF ANGELES FOREST 

New - Up-to-date - Half-inch scale - 60c 

SO. CALIF. BLUE PRINT CO. 

llii/j Weet Third Street, Lee Angetee, California 
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Outing Club News 

TWO NOTEWORTHY EVENTS are doing splendid work for both the present 

, and future of the Southwest. “Trails” wcl- 

Spccial honors were accorded the Edit) < comes their splendid assistance and fine co- 
two very interesting and enjoyable events since O p erat ion 

last issue. - 

The first of these was a dinner and enter- THE SAN ANTONIO CLUB 


tainment celebrating the 200th business meet¬ 
ing of the Roamer Hiking Club on the evening 
of January 13. This splendid outdoors or¬ 
ganization is looking forward to very soon 
filling its restricted membership and they may 
celebrate that event at their Seventeenth An¬ 
niversary Party on February 6. 

The other, celebrating the beginning of a 
new chapter in the history of the Sierra Club 
of Southern California, was the opening of 
their beautiful new Club Rooms at 751 So. 
Figueroa street the evening of January 22. 
Not only the spacious new rooms, but the 
large hall on the same floor which had been 
donated by the building management for en¬ 
tertainment and dance, were crowded with a 


The 1937 schedule of this club lists trips of 
wide variety and outstanding interest, and 
again all within Los Angeles County. 

The hike of January 10th was to Mt. Jose¬ 
phine and was a trip of outstanding beauty. 
Though the summit was not quite reached on 
account of deep snow, the wonderful ice for¬ 
mations along Colby Canyon more than com¬ 
pensated for the disappointment. 

February 14th, Los Pinetos Ridge. A ten 
mile hike on the sky line between the San 
Fernando and Santa Clara Valleys. March 
21st, Devil Gulch, west of San Gabriel Gorge; 
new, wild and good. April 16-17, Shake Can¬ 
yon and Sawmill Mountain. I hrough that 
interesting country between Elizabeth Lake 


happy throng. Canyon and the old Ridge Route. 

Trails Magazine wishes for both of these For information, write or phone to Will H. 
fine clubs the fulfillment of their fondest hopes Thrall, President, 400 S. Garfield, Alhambra, 
in 1937. The}', together with many other or Edward Coughran, Secretary, 246 S. Put- 
similar organizations of Southern California ney, San Gabriel.__ 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SKIER AT 

WAN DEGRIFT' C 

SKI HUT 

607 W. Seventh St v Los Angeles 

Entrance through Shoe Store 
Complete Stocks of 

SKIS, SKI CLOTHING, SKI SHOES, SKI BOOKS, SLEEPING BAGS, 
KNAPSACKS AND ALL KINDS OF SKI ACCESSORIES NOW ON HAND 
SKIS, SKI SHOES and BOOKS FOR RENT 

SKI HUT NO. 2 

Open on Week-ends at Lake Arrowhead 

THIS BUSINESS OWNED BY SKIERS 
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BALDY BIGHORNS 

By J. Raymond Mixnich 
The Baldv Bighorns have continued their 
varied activities with several hikes late in the 
Fall. Mt. San Jacinto was ascended via the 
precipitous Snow Creek Canyon. A rather 
large field of ice was discovered high in the 
West Fork and due to the lateness of the sea¬ 
son it was felt reasonably certain that this 
“snow-bank” is perpetual. Most of the round 
trip was made in one day. 

The Minaret Region of the Sierras was vis¬ 
ited but snowstorms prevented any major 
ascents'. Since Christmas excellent skiing has 
been enjoyed by the club near their cabin in 
Manker Flat. The annual hike up Mt. San 
Antonio for the Easter Sunrise will be carried 
out as usual despite the possibility that the 
present heavy snow will maintain its present 
levels well into the spring. Adverse hiking 
conditions have always been overcome in this 
annual ascent. 


CALIFORNIA TRAILS 
Organized to Save the Wilderness 

With prominent western publications, or¬ 
ganizations, and individuals joining the cam¬ 
paign to save California's last real wilderness 
—the higher part of the Sierra Nevada be¬ 
tween Yosemite and Walker’s Pass—it is evi¬ 
dent that there will soon be a strong enough 
public sentiment against spoiling the area to 
end the destruction caused by roads and com¬ 
mercial exploiters. 

Last year California Trails allied with 
packers in the Independence-Onion Valley 
area to oppose further construction on the 
King’s River Highway and it is hoped that 
the road will be discontinued before it invades 
and destroys the solitude and beauty of the 
King’s Canyon. This year a party of mem¬ 
bers of the organization will enlist the support 
of the packers in the Lone Pine-Olancha re¬ 
gion in the fight against the proposed Trans- 
Sierra highway from Porterville to Lone Pine, 
which would spoil the scenery, solitude and 
hunting and fishing advantages of California’s 
pack-trip paradise. 

During the coming spring a membership 
drive will be started and a concentrated move¬ 
ment to insure the preservation of the only 
sizable primitive area in the state will be car¬ 
ried on as rapidly as limited funds permit. 

Anyone interested in this campaign is asked 
to communicate with Martin Litton, 345 E. 
Redondo Blvd., Inglewood, California. 





WHEN IS THE DESERT NOT A 
DESERT? 

By H. Benjamin Rorison, 

Field Executive, Department of Camping, 
Pasadena-Sam Gabriel Valley Council, 

Boy Scouts of America. 

Several Boy Scouts in the Pasadena-San 
Gabriel Valley Council are asking this all im¬ 
portant question. The Fourth Annual Desert 
Caravan, sponsored by the Department of 
Camping of that Council, and under the di¬ 
rection of Camp Director H. Benjamin Rob¬ 
ison, left Pasadena headquarters on December 
28th for its usual three-day desert exploration 
trip. Over 200 Scouts and Leaders were in 
the party. This year’s trip was known as the 
“Caravan to Pipes” Canyon, located just north 
of the Morongo Valley and of considerable 
historic and scenic interest. Upon reaching 
Windmill Tanks it was to see that the chosen 
campsite had from fourteen to twenty inches 
of snow on it, so camp was made at the 1 anks, 
which are about a thousand feet lower in 
elevation. Snow was falling at the time of 
our arrival and the Scouts greatly enjoyed the 
thrill of making camp under adverse condi¬ 
tions. 

Grease wood was plentiful and soon many 
little fires were burning throughout the pic¬ 
turesque little valley in which camp had been 
made. After supper a huge campfire was en¬ 
joyed where songs, stories and stunts flavored 
of the desert. The weather had cleared and 
a long hike was taken in the moonlit desert 
canyon. Weird shaped Joshua trees and shad¬ 
ows made the trip one of intense interest and 
thrills. A lone coyote voiced his resentment 
at our intrusion, or perhaps it was the moon 
he objected to. 

The next day’s schedule was devoted to ex¬ 
ploration hikes, the study of cacti, geology and 
other interesting desert lore, were of necessity 
turned into snow hikes and battles. These met 
with great approval in spite of the fact that 
some were hardly prepared for winter sports. 
Campfire the second night was held in a se¬ 
cluded little rock cove and was the high point 
in the trip. Thrilling stories of desert adven¬ 
ture caused everyone to relive the days of the 
early West. Before going to bed everyone 
received on his favorite piece of camp equip¬ 
ment the traditional Caravan Brand. Highly 
prized evidence of participation in a real ad¬ 
venture was displayed by Scouts who had re¬ 
ceived brands on other Caravan trips. Cara¬ 
van destinations on previous trips have been 
Calico and Borate, old mining towns north of 
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Daggett and Trona; famous borax plant on 
Searles Lake; also a spring caravan to Death 
Valley. This year’s trip was very worthwhile 
in teaching camping under adverse conditions. 
Scouts are still looking for the answer to their 
question, however, and wondering what hap¬ 
pened to all this much-talked-of desert warmth 
and sunshine. 


THE YUCCA HIKING CLUB 
OF MONROVIA 

The year’s most important date for the 
Yucca Hiking Club of Monrovia is January 
22nd. This is the birthday anniversary of 
the founder of the club and its leader until a 
year or two ago, the Reverend E. P. Rankin. 
This \ ear’s anniversary marks the ninety-sec¬ 
ond mile-post of his life. The big event of 
each year’s celebration is the raising of a spot¬ 
less new flag of the United States to the top of 
the tall flag pole on the summit of Monrovia 
Peak. The flag raising ceremony was inaug¬ 
urated by Mr. Rankin when only one or two 
companions undertook to make the climb with 
him, but with improved trails it is now pos¬ 
sible for larger groups to take part. Last year 
some fifty persons were at the top. 

Arrangements for the flag raising are in the 
hands of the Monrovia Post of the American 
Legion, who erected the present flag pole two 
years ago and will perpetuate this event in 
honor of Mr. Rankin. The exact date of the 
event is never certain. Weather and trail 
conditions govern, but the aim is to place the 
date as near January 22nd as possible, pre¬ 
ferably on a Saturday. Some years a wait of 
as much as a month has been necessary. 1 his 
year’s date cannot be fixed at this writing, be¬ 
cause of deep snows on all higher approaches 
to the summit, and the uncertainty of how 
soon the trails will be practicable for all those 
who will wish to take part in the ceremonies. 
Mr. Rankin has been at the top each year, 
hut now says he "will not undertake it this 
year. (See elsewhere in this issue for his own 
story of his first attempt to reach the summit, 
seventeen years ago.) 

Recent hikes of Yucca Club parties have re¬ 
vealed many new and interesting aspects of 
life and color along the trails—beauty of col¬ 
orings brought out particularly because of fav¬ 
orable atmospheric conditions. Bear Canyon, 
West Fork and East Fork of the San Gabriel, 
the Arroyo Seco from Oak Wilde to Switzer’s, 
Fish Canyon, and other trails, nearer home 
have been greatly enjoyed. 


No attempt is made to lay out a definite 
program schedule except to maintain the sec¬ 
ond and fourth Tuesday of the month for the 
hikes. Current conditions overhead and under 
foot are factors in deciding the hiking day’s 
destination and program. Spring hiking trails 
are often chosen because of the known wealth 
of flowers that they offer. 

Mrs. Harold H. Scott, President, 158 N. 
Madison Ave., Monrovia, California. Rich¬ 
ard N. Johnson, Secretary, 116 N. Alto Vista, 
Monrovia, California. 

ROAMER HIKING CLUB, INC. 

Ernest Reed, President. 

This Club has just completed another suc¬ 
cessful year under the leadership of A1 Cross- 
ley, who retired as president on December 31. 

The year has been prosperous and rich in 
fulfillment of the objects for which we are 
organized. There have been many enjoyable 
hikes and pleasant social events and these have 
sharpened our zest for the enjoyments that 
the new year promises to bring forth. 

The Christmas party at our Dark Canyon 
Clubhouse, the trips we made in the snow to 
Opid’s Camp and to Kelly’s Kamp have es¬ 
pecially pleasant memories for us, perhaps 
because these have been the most recent of our 
activities, but undoubtedly because they were 
well patronized and were certainly enjoyed by 
all who shared in participation. 

A campaign is now being organized to bring 
our membership up to the full quota permitted 
under the provisions of our constitution and 
by-laws. When this has been accomplished, 
our membership roll will be closed and a wait¬ 
ing list created. 

The Club celebrates its seventeenth anni¬ 
versary at a Dinner Dance on February 6, 
1937. At the time of writing the place has 
not been selected, but will be announced soon. 
Watch for our new Spring schedule, which 
will be distributed some time in February. 

FOREST CONSERVATION CLUB 
OF PASADENA 

Forest Conservation Club held its annual 
meeting November 28 and elected the follow¬ 
ing members to the Executive Board: Edward 
Danner, E. A. Heflinger, Paul Kimmey, Tracy 
B. Ryon, Dorothea Scheibler, Ellen Sparks, 
Charles E. Warner. The following officers 
were elected by the new board: Mr. Ryon, 
President; Mr. Heflinger, Vice-President; 
Miss Scheibler, Secretary; Miss Sparks, Treas¬ 
urer; Mr. Warner, Executive Secretary; Mr. 
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Danner. Schedule Committee; Mr. Kimmev, 
Entertainment. At the December meeting 
Mr Warner’s resignation from the board was 
accepted and Miss Rachel Wells elected to 

(ill the vacancy. . 

The usual reception on Christmas was held 
at the Warner residence at which about forty 
guests were present. 1 he club president, Mr. 
Ryon, presented to Mr. and Mrs. Warner 
especially printed Honorary Life Membership 
cards typifying the kindly spirit in which they 
arc held bv the club officials. 

The club schedule for first quarter 19.i7 
includes: January 17, hike along the back- 
bone of Verdugo Hills. Friday, February 19, 
S p m., social gathering at 279 Grand View 
St Sunday, February 21, 9 a.m., meet at 
Maiden Lane and Mt. Lowe R. R., Pasadena, 
and climb the Echo Mountain Trail, planting 
acorns. Friday, March 19, 8 p.m., social meet¬ 
ing at home of Miss Rachel Wells, 1105 
Avoca St., Pasadena. Sunday, March 21, 8 
a.m.. meet at end of Lincoln Avenue car and 
proceed to Red Box over Angeles Crest high¬ 
way, climbing to Dry Lake and Mt. Disap¬ 
pointment. Some of the club s hikers will 
make the climb from Switzer’s. Those who 
desire information may obtain it by phoning 
Niagara 4638. 

MINERALOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Interest in the earth sciences, such as geol¬ 
ogy, gemology, mineralogy, paleontology, and 
the cutting and polishing of stones, minerals 
and gems has increased to such an extent in 
California during the last three years that not 
only have clubs and societies been formed 
throughout the State, but the groups have af¬ 
filiated into a statewide organization known 
as the California Federation of Mineralogical 
Societies. The second annual convention was 
held in Bakersfield on January 2 and 3 with 
over a hundred delegates attending. The field 
trips and programs of the various meetings are 
announced in the “Mineralogist, a monthly 
publication coming to all members of the vari¬ 
ous societies with their membership dues. 

Following are the active societies, and the 
city following each group is the meeting place 
for that district: Mineralogical Society of 
Southern California, Pasadena; Los Angeles 
Mineralogical Society, Los Angeles; Northern 
California Mineralogical Society, San Fran¬ 
cisco; Orange Belt Mineralogical Society, San 
Bernardino; Kern County Mineralogical So¬ 
ciety, Bakersfield; West Coast Mineralogical 


Society, Fullerton; Mineral Society of San 
Diego, San Diego; Mother Lode Mineral So¬ 
ciety, Modesto; San Diego Gem and Lapidary 
Society, San Diego; Santa Barbara Gem and 
Rock Club, Santa Barbara; Southwest Min¬ 
eral Society, Huntington Park. 

Anyone interested in the meetings, exhibits, 
and field trips to the mountains and deserts 
conducted by these various groups are invited 
to attend. Wendel O. Stewart, Secretary, 108 
E. Colorado Blvd., Monrovia, California. 

GLENDALE COMMUNITY HIKERS 

This popular hiking club is out with another 
interesting schedule for February and March. 
The regular meeting place is on Louise Street, 
east of Glendale Junior College. Transpor¬ 
tation to the point where the hike begins may 
be arranged, at one cent per mile. A trail fee 
of five cents per person is collected by the 
leader, this to cover incidental club expenses. 

Following are some of the future events: 
February 1 ,—An afternoon hike in Los Flores 
Hills. February 14—A morning hike in 
Stough Canyon, with breakfast in the open. 
February 20, 21 and 22—Two nights on the 
desert, details to be announced later. Febru¬ 
ary 28—Valley Forge Lodge by Angeles Crest 
Highway and a hike through the forest up the 
slope of Mt. Wilson. 

March 7—Short afternoon hike and supper 
in Stough Canyon. March 1-1—Mesa Park 
from Crater Camp. Over lava flows and 
through beds of sea fossils. March 2-1— 
Moonlight hike in Eagle Rock Hills. 

For information of this club’s rules and ac¬ 
tivities, write or phone to R. M. Haight. 
Chairman, 420 So. Lincoln Ave., Glendale. 
Phones VAndike 8785 and Glendale 4872. 

THE NATURE CLUB OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

By May Alsoi>, Chairman of Hiking 

This club has had many interesting trips 
and hikes the past year, centering chiefly in 
this country. Our mystery trip in November 
proved so popular that another will be held 
January 24th. 

First field trip this year, January 10th, was 
to Yato-Kya (House of the Sun), the Ante¬ 
lope Valley Indian Research Museum, founded 
by H. Arden Edwards, head of the art depart¬ 
ment of Lincoln High School, Los Angeles, 
artist, writer and archaeologist of distinction. 
This museum is located 15 miles east of Lan¬ 
caster on south side of Piute Butte, site of an 
ancient Indian encampment. It contains won- 
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derful exhibits of relics collected from the 
Mohave, New Mexico, Arizona, and Channel 
Islands. From summit of Piute Butte, 3500 
feet, one gets marvelous views of desert, snow 
covered mountains and vast areas of Joshua 
trees. The proposed county park of 2,000 
acres preserving the finest of these trees is lo¬ 
cated near this museum. 

Fhe heavy rains and snow so far this season 
give promise of good wild flowers this spring. 

For information concerning this club’s ac¬ 
tivities, write or phone Mrs. Viola N. Poole, 
1626 Victoria Ave., Los Angeles; telephone, 

PA 6473. 


MOUNTAINS INVITATION- 

MI despair and under the shelter of a great 
rock 1 lay out the rest of the night. When 
light came with the morning I was able to 
make my way down the canyon and proceed 
on to mv home to set at rest the anxiety of the 
home folks. 

Though disaster had overtaken me on this, 
mv first attempt, to “go to the top,” I tried 
to take comfort in the thought that despite 
those disasters 1 had reached the top. But 
that solace was taken away from me when I 
learned that the actual peak was some distance 
beyond the peak 1 had reached—and much 
higher. 

However, on the next year’s birthday, my 
feet stood on the summit of Monrovia Peak 
which I had sought unsuccessfully the previous 
year. I reveled in the sense of achievement; 
I drank in the purity of the mile-high air; I 
gloried in the wonders of the billowing moun¬ 
tain ridges and crests that spread out in every 
direction, except the south, toward the sea. 
Here and there the more aspiring peaks lifted 
up heads white with snow and seemed to 
whisper new invitations to the soul. But 
their story must await another day. 


ANGELES FOREST NEWS— 

County Flood Control Dam No. 1, three 
and one-half miles above, now 60% com¬ 
pleted, when finished will contain 10,600,000 
cubic yards, 314 times the bulk of Hoover 
Dam. The length across the top will be 
1,670 feet; height from stream bed to crest 
325 feet, from bedrock 382 feet; thickness at 
bottom 1,800 feet, at top 40 feet; will have 
a capacity of 58,000 acre feet of water at 
spillway level and a maximum storm capacity 
of 65,000 acre feet. They are building a 
mountain across this canyon stream and put¬ 
ting it there to stay. 



WINTER SPORTS! 

. high quality SKIS 
. popular priced BOOTS 
. serviceable snow CLOTHING 
. latest ski ACCESSORIES 

Rental and Service Department 
Bindings Correctly Mounted 
Skis Properly Waxed 

WALLIS-RICE COMPANY 

SPORTING GOODS 
755 South Figueroa Street 
Los Angeles, California 
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Colby Canyon —Vi Bay 

Drive Angeles Crest highway to Colby Canyon 
Trail, .3 of a mile beyond the road to Switzer's 
Inlet.' Hike trail leading north from highway 
through Colby Canyon to Forestry campground, 
1.5 miles, and return by same route. Beautiful 
little canyon. Plenty of water. Total hiking dis¬ 
tance, 3 miles. 

Mt. Sail Gabriel—Elevation 0152 Feet— 
From Reel Box—46 Day- 

Drive Angeles Crest highway' to Red Box on the 
Arroyo Seco-West Fork Divide and park the auto. 
Hike south, up the ridge, by trail and road to the 
saddle between Mt. San Gabriel and Mt. Disap¬ 
pointment, 2.2 miles, then left on branch trail to 
the summit, .S of a mile. Magnificent panorama 
of valley and mountains. Carry water. Total hik¬ 
ing distance, 6 miles. 

Old Trading Post 

By Sierra Madre-Mt. Wilson Trail —Vt Day- 

Drive to Mt. Wilson Trail, or take the Pacific 
Electric, Sierra Madre Line, and walk .4 mile to 
the same point. Hike this trail to the second trail 
junction (there’s a spring at the forks) 1.8 miles, 
turn right, passing the Old Trading Post, .2 mile, 
and stop for lunch along the stream. Return by a 
lower trail, south to the Mt. Wilson trail, .3 mile, 
and back to starting point, 1.4 miles. Carry cold 
lunch as no fires allowed. Plenty of water at spring 
and stream. Total hike, 3.7 miles. 

Monrovia Canyon—46 Day 

Drive north through Monrovia on Canyon Blvd., 
up the canyon road to East Fork, turn right into 
East Fork and park the auto at the gate across the 
road near the top of the dam. 

Hike this road beyond the gate to Deer Park 
Trail, 1 mile, and from here the road around the 
slope or trail in the canyon as desired. From the 
gate by road and trail to Deer Park Lodge is 3.5 
miles. Plenty of water. No fires allowed. 

Burley Flat—by Angeles Crest Highway— 
From Red Box—1 Day- 

Drive Angeles Crest highway to Red Box, sum¬ 
mit of Arroyo Seco-West Fork Divide, and park 
auto. Hike northeast (left) on Forest Service road 
to Barley Flat Campground, spring near by, 4 
miles, and stop for lunch. Yellow and Big Cone 
pines and grassy slopes covered with wild barley. 
Beautiful wild flowers in season, magnificent views 
across the mountains in all directions. No water 
between Arroyo Seco and campground and not 
always there in summer. Carry one quart of water 
for each two or three. If planning to use fire, se¬ 
cure permit before starting. Trails both east and 
north on which one may go farther if desired. 

Return by same route—round trip 8 miles; or 
go east from camp to Short Cut Canyon trail ,3.5 
miles, south (right) by Short Cut to West Fork, 4 
miles, then up stream through Valley Forge, 2.2 
miles, and Opid’s Camp, 1.8 miles, to Red Box, 1 
mile. Total for the round trip, 16.5 miles. 


Orchard Camp—Hocgeo’s Camp—by Sierra 
Madre-Mt. Wilson Trail—1 Day- 

Drive to north end of Mountain Trail Avenue 
or take the Pacific Electric, Sierra Madre Line, and 
walk .4 mile to the same point, then /• block west 
to the Mt. Wilson Trail. Hike this trail through 
Orchard Camp, 3.2 miles, to a trail junction at the 
summit of the ridge near the Mt. Wilson road, t.S 
miles. Here turn southeast (right) along the ridge, 

1 mile, then down trail through spruce forest to 
Hoegee’s Camp, 1.6 miles, then back over the old 
high trail, passing Clark's Mountain Inn, 3.8 miles, 
to starting point, 2.4 miles. ‘ Carry cold lunch or 
eat at resorts on the trail. Water—a quart can¬ 
teen for two is ample. Total hike, 14 miles. 

Mt. Harvard from Sierra Madre—1 Day- 

Drive to the north end of Mountain Trail Ave¬ 
nue or take the Pacific Electric, Sierra Madre Line, 
and walk .4 of a mile to the same point, then 46 
block west to the Mt, Wilson trail. Hike this trail 
through Orchard Camp, 3.2 miles, to the old Mt. 
Wilson road, 2 miles, up the road to the old site 
of Martin’s Camp, 1 mile, and then turn south 
along the ridge to the summit of Mt. Harvard, .3 
of a mile. Carry water and cold lunch. No fires 
permitted in this area. Total for the round trip, 
13 miles. 

Sturtevant Conip—by Big Santa Anita. Canyon 
From Arcadia—l Day- 

From Foothill Blvd., Arcadia, drive north on 
Santa Anita Avenue to the mountains and on the 
new mountain extension to the parking place at 
the end of the road. 

Hike the trail down to the stream at First Water 
Camp, .8 mile, up stream passing Fern Lodge, 1.2 
miles, to Sturtevant Camp, 2.2 miles. Sturtevant 
Falls J4 mile above Fern ■ Lodge, following the 
stream. 

At Sturtevant Camp either return by the same- 
route or take trail around the mountain to Hoegee’s 
Camp, 2.6 miles, and from Hoegee’s a trail around 
again to the auto at the end of the road, 2.5 miles. 

There are four trail resorts and eight public 
campgrounds along the trail. Water at convenient 
intervals. If planning to use fire, secure permit at 
Santa Anita Ranger Station on road in. Total 
hike, 8.5 to 9.5 miles, according to return route. 

Monrovia Peak—Elevation 5201 Foot—by 
Big Santa Anita Canyon—1 Day- 

Drive up Santa Anita Ave., Arcadia, and on new 
mountain road to the end and park auto. Hike 
trail from the road, passing First Water Camp, .S 
of a mile, to junction with Santa Anita-East Fork 
trail, 1 mile. Here turn east (right) on Monrovia 
Peak • trail through Madrone Flat, 1.6 miles, to 
Monrovia Peak, 3.5 miles, then turn west (left) 
along the firebreak trail over the other part of the 
double peak and down to Spring Camp, 1 mile. 
From Spring Camp take nearly level road around 
beautifully forested slope to meet the trail followed 
coming in, 1.4 miles, and return to auto by the same 
route, 5.7 miles. Carry water between Madrone 
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Flat and Spring Camp, plenty the balance of the 
trip. Carry cold lunch as no fires allowed in this 
area. Lunch either on the summit or near the 
spring at Spring Camp. This is a very interesting 
hike through beautiful canyon and forest with fine 
views from the summit, i otal hiking distance, 15 
miles. 

Bichola Canyon—1 Day- 

Drive San Gabriel Canyon highway to Bichota 
Canyon sign, 3 miles above Camp Rincon, turn 
down this road to the stream, drive up to a gate 
across the road in Bichota Canyon and here park 
the auto. Hike up this road to the point where it 
leaves the canyon, 1.3 miles, take trail from here, 
following the stream, passing a picnic ground at 
the junction of Burro Canyon trail, 1.9 miles, to 
last stream crossing .S of a mile, and around the 
upper slope to the Bichota-Devil Gulch divide, 1.4 
miles. 

About a mile south along the ridge (no trail) 
will bring you to the summit of North Rattlesnake. 
If arrangements for transportation can be made a 
nice return trip is by the Burro Canyon trail which 
comes out directly north of the main forks of the 
San Gabriel, about 6 miles. Carry water in the 
higher areas. By Bichota to the divide and return 
totals 11 miles. 

Sim Dimas, Lookout, and Sycamore Flat— 
From Rig- Dalton Canyon—1 Day 

Drive from Glendora to the forks of Big and 
Little Dalton Canyon, up Big Dalton road, Zi mile, 
and park auto near the trail. Turn east (right) 
up mountain to San Dimas Lookout, 3yj miles. Eat 
lunch here or at Sycamore Flat near by and return 
by same route. If transportation can meet you on 
San Dimas Canyon, there is a choice of two routes, 
one leading to the San Dimas Ranger Station at 
the dam, the other to the County Park and Picnic 
Ground near the mouth of the Canyon. The dis¬ 
tance on all routes is approximately the same. To¬ 
tal hiking distance, 7 miles. 

Vasquez Rocks—by Escondido Canyon— 

1 Day- 

Drive through Saugus and up Soledad Canyon 
to Agua Dulce Canyon road, then turn north (left) 
about 2 miles to Escondido Canyon and park auto. 

Hike Escondido Canyon east (right) to main 
forks, 2 miles, then up a trail north (left) to Vas- 
quez Rocks, '/ 2 mile, and a good campground under 
an overhanging cliff near the center of area and 
stop for lunch. 

After lunch, explore thoroughly this most inter¬ 
esting stronghold of the famous bandit, Tiburcio 
Vasquez, 1 mile, returning by a rock-walled can¬ 
yon which borders the area on the west, to Escon¬ 
dido Canyon and back to auto, 2j/< miles. Water 
in Escondido Canyon and at a resort near the 
campground. 

This area is very interesting both for its roman¬ 
tic history and the wonderful beauty of the rock 
formations and well worth a visit. This is private 
property and there is a small charge for picnicing. 
Best season is from April 15th to June 15th. Total 
hiking distance, 6 miles. 

Opid's Camp—Mt. Lowe—Bern- Canyon— 

From Waterman Ranger Station—i % Days 

Drive Angeles Crest highway to the Switzer- 


Lantl road and by it to Waterman Ranger Station. 
Hike up the Arroyo Scco by forest service road, in 
the bottom and on the south slope, to Red Box, 4 
miles, and down road to Opid’s Camp, 1 mile. Stop 
at Opid's for the night, or if camping in the open 
preferred, West Fork Camp No. I is a mile down 
the canyon. 

Second day. From Opid’s Camp, hike the trail 
through beautiful forest to the Mt. Wilson road, 
1.2 miles, then left on this road to Mt. Lowe trail, 
.S of a mile, then right, following signs at trail 
intersections, to summit of Mt. Lowe, 2.4 miles, then 
down the west trail to the Bear Canyon-Switzer 
Land trail, 1.7 miles. 

Here turn west (right) around Mt. Lowe to the 
Millard-Bear divide, 2 miles, down Bear Canyon 
to Arroyo-Seco, 3 miles, and up through Switzer- 
Land to Waterman Station, 2.3 miles. 

Carry water between Opid’s and Mt. Lowe Tav¬ 
ern, plenty the rest of the way. Hiking distance, 
first day, 5 miles; second day, 13J4 miles. 

Monrovia Peak—Elevation o2<11 Feet—By 
Sturtevant Camp anil Newcomb Pass— 

1 Vi Days 

Drive up Santa Anita Ave., Arcadia, and on 
paved mountain road to parking place at the end. 
Hike trail through Fern Lodge, 2 miles, to Sturte¬ 
vant Camp, 2.2 miles, and stop here for the night, 
or if you prefer to camp in the open there is a 
good forestry camp a quarter mile below. 

Second day take the trail to Newcomb Pass, 2.5 
miles, and turn east (right) at the summit by trail 
and road to Monrovia Peak, 6.5 miles. Follow the 
firebreak on over the east point of this double peak 
and turn south (right) by trail, road and trail 
again to Madrone Fiat on East Fork of Big Santa 
Anita, 3.4 miles, on down to main canyon, 1.6 miles, 
and back to the auto by trail of the day before, 2 
miles. 

No water on this route between Sturtevant Camp 
and the East Fork, but may obtain water at Spring 
Camp, l /i mile to the right, just before reaching 
Monrovia Peak; trail marked. If camping, secure 
fire permit at Ranger Station on road in. Cold 
lunch for second day as no fires permitted in this 
area. 

This is beautiful canyon and forest scenery. 
Hiking distance, first day, 4 miles; second day, 16 
miles. _ 


TRAILS MAGAZINES WANTED 
1934—ISSUES—1934 

One thousand extra copies were only half 
enough. Anticipating a demand for these 
numbers we carried 1,000 of that year over 
to 1935, but the supply has long been ex¬ 
hausted. 

We are being asked by Museums, Libraries, 
Historical Societies and other organizations 
for numbers of 1934, which we are unable to 
supply. 

Will subscribers and readers who have extra 
copies of 1934 Trails Magazine please notify 
the Editor. We will buy them or credit them 
on future subscriptions as you wish. 
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Vincent R. Smith, 
5819 Tipton ’Vay, 
Los Angeles,Oalif 


A FAVORITE OF THE OLD DAYS 

NEVER SO ATTRACTIVE AS NOW 


In a Grot'e of Enormous Spruce. By a Tumbling, 
Singing Stream. Beautiful Forest for Miles Around 


Center of a great Trail System to all points in the San Gabriel Range: Ml. Wilson, 3/ miles; West Fork, “ 

5'/, miles; Angeles Crest Highway, 10 miles; Barley Flat, 13 miles; Charlton Flat, 13 miles; West Fork Dam, 

11 miles;'Spring Camp, V/i miles; Monrovia Peak, 9 miles. 3 


Housekeeping or Sleeping Cabins — Dining Room — Store 
Charges Very Reasonable Open the Year Around 


Drive north from Arcadia on Santa Anita Avenue and paved, high-gear mountain road to the end. 
Big Auto Park at beginning of trail. Four miles to camp through most interesting canyon scenery. 

Saddle animals can be arranged. 


F. C. THOMAS, Owner and Manager 

Address _SlERRA MADRE, CALIF./ J W/e—SIERRA MADRE 2(36-F-4 





















